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’ Among the improvements in many directions which have char 


acterized the architecture of this country during the last ten o1 
fifteen years, perhaps none is more marked than the rapid advance 
that the Until 


recently, with us, brick was used as a rule merely because it was 


has been made in use of brick and terra-cotta. 


cheaper than stone, and generally with little or no attempt at decora- 
tive effect. In fact, the material seems to have been regarded as so 
hopeless a one in which to obtain architectural effect that hardly any 
regard was paid even to mass and proportion, or the relation of 
still less to detail. There 


voids to solids, 


were, indeed, a few 

notable exceptions, which served however only to emphasize the 
rule. 

As the number of edueated architects increased in the com- 


munity, men who were more or less familiar with what had been and 
what was being accomplished in this and other respects in Europe, 
but that 


possibilities of the hitherto despised material. 


it was natural more attention should be given to the great 


The hints furnished 
by the clay architecture of England, the Netherlands, and especially 
of Italy, were eagerly made use of, and have led already to the 
production of a number of characteristic and admirable examples of 
brick architecture, which, while suggested by European precedents, 
The 


cotta manufacturers have not been slow in supplying the demand 


heave a distinct individuality of their own. brick and. terra- 


which the architects have created, and have furnished them with 


moulded brick and ornamental terra-cotta in the greatest variety, so 
much so that the very profusion has been a danger in the hands of 


the weaker designers. 


a While the enterprise of our brick mauufac- 
4 turers has enabled our architects to a¢complish what they have, it 
. is not surprising, indeed it was to have been expected, that the 
: rapidity with which the new field was entered upon should have pro- 
‘ duced much slipshod and slovenly detail, and much misuse of fairly 
good detail, as-well as some really admirable work. Though much 


has been accomplished, much more remains to be done before a 
thoroughly satisfactory and characteristic brick architecture is pro- 
duced, and the prospect in advance is endless. 

One difficulty that has prevented the development of our brick 
architecture, thus far, from being as satisfactory as it might have 
the 


manufacturer. 


been, is want of contact between the architect and the brick 


One of the many advantages of brickwork is its 
economy; but if a special set of mouldings has to be 





made for each 





building, this advantage is largely and needlessly thrown away. 





Yet often the architect has been reduced to adopt 





injure his building by poor detail, where good detail 
been more expensive. 


have 
On the other hand, the architect has not had 


need -not 
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this course or 


1892. 


full opportunity for familiarity 


their characteristics. There is 


bring architect and brickmake 


medium is the aims wh 


itself. 


one ol 
The architect, in using si 
the man who 


the 


is to cut it; with the 


brickmaker he is more o1 


ndlvance is to be meade in. briek «ck sigh 
\ journal which sball be the 


the 


recognized me 


brick manufacturers and the architects 


means of supplying this want, and may becom 


furthering the advance of brick architecture | > 
want, and to attempt this task, that Tue Brieksviipi 
ward, and it urgently and confidently claims the support 
have the interest of this advance at heart. It is 0 hig 
in any way regions of technical journalism ly occupie | 
prox ses to attempt to fill an unoccupied i und besp. 
hearty support and co-operation of its f journals 
which, on the one hand, occupying a wider field, cann 
larger view, give to the specialty the s} attentlo 
requires; and, on the other, these which are devoted me 
technical side of brick manufacturing, and wy cl thie 
reach the architects. 

We have already pointed to the CXUSTencs 
comings in our brick architecture. Onc 
BRICKBUILDER proposes to itself is the critic rel 
architecture, both in general and detail, with a w to 
improvement, both of the designing of brick 
details of brickmakers’ catalogues 

Editorials and reviews by competent critics, who | 
special study of the subject, will point out what seems 
and what seems to need Correction in current work, bear 
especially the characteristics of the material and the kind 
that are to be sought in its use, and pointing out the 
vers .O he avoided. Brick is recogen zed is the Hos 


building materials, but its great vesthetic 


POSSIDIUesS are 


overlooked, and THe BricksuriLper believes brick architects 


capable of a much higher development than it has yet 1 

any country. Whether or not sucl development vet 

with us, it does not stop to inquire, but it will do al 
further an advance that may tend in that direction Wh 

ing to give especial attention to brickwork, the new ou ly 
neglect terra-cotta, which is the natural material for thi nn 
rate decoration of brick buildings, but will give especial atte: 


consideration of its use and treatment. 
As an Tne Br 


what has been done in past ages with clay as 


prope! 


aid toward future advance 


ICKBULLDEI WV 
birildineg iil ite 
by publishing measured drawings and sketches of old work irtic 
of a historical nature, and essays, letters, ete., from architects 
ing the subject abroad. 


The 


from the architect’s office, of 


modern work will be shown largely by working drawin 


buildings in course of construction, o1 


of recent 


erection, and by photographs. In the reading matte: 
items of current interest; descriptions of special buildings; corr 
spondence from leading cities; reports of new processes of manufa 


ture, and new applications will cover what is being done at the 


present day with clay as a building material. 
The future will be represented by ideal designs, the 


esults Oo 
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k are all made one size at 


he lays them all one + of projection which such a cornice would naturally have in stone, 
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way. The pressed and common brick are not bound together by 


laying the pressed brick crosswise as a binder, and the consequence 
is that all pressed brick fronts crack and shift away from the com- 
mon brick; that has been my experience. 

‘My 
length 


al 
InAKe 


suggestion would be to make a pressed brick the same 


is it is now, but just double the width or a little more, to 
wall. That kind of a brick 


the exact width of a nine-inch 


would, in my opinion, strengthen the wall. 


Six or seven rows of brick could be laid, and the seventh or 
eighth row the double-wiflth brick could be used as a binder. In 
that way, when the front of a house is finished it is well bound to- 
vether, and the long side’ of the brick is only visible. I hope my 


suggestion will receive consideration, and that the double brick will 


be manufactured and put on the market.” 
Phe 


wessed-brick front wall, as regards strength. 


method suggested would undoubtedly greatly improve the 
It would not help its 


present uninteresting monotony as regards beauty. It would be 


] 
etter to make 


the pressed brick of such size that it would bond 


. 


with the common brick. 


The association did well when, in 1887, it adopted a standard 
size for common brick (8}x4x21); it would have done better 
if it had made the standard size for pressed brick the same, instead 
of a little larger’ (83 x4} x21), so that they could without 


clittic ilty be bonded together. Possibly the idea in making the stan- 


dard for pressed brick larger was that they might be laid with nar- 


rower vertical joints and used with the common brick. 


But in prac- 
tice the variation makes the laying of a face wall bonded with the 
backing so troublesome that it is rarely, if ever, done, with the 


esult spoken of by the suggester. \ uniform standard size is best, 


ind those pressed-brick companies who have adopted the common 


wick standard for their pressed brick are to be commended. It 


remains for other pressed-brick manufacturers to follow suit, and 


to make such agitation among the makers of common brick as shall 


] 
TEicting 


the present undersized brick a thing of the past. 


(mong brick buildings in Boston two stand with 


especial prominence, on account not only of their inherent interest 


recent out 


ind importance, but from their juxtaposition on a prominent site. 
It is not often nowadays that two buildings of such unusual interest 
We Youth’s 


Companion building, on the corner of Columbus Avenue and 


are built simultaneously side by side. refer to the 


Berkeley Street, and the Pope building next to it on the avenue. 
There is an excellent reproduction from a photograph of the latter 


building in the Jnland. Architect for this month (January), and we 


learn that elevation and details are to be published in the February 


number of The Architectural Review. «na future number of Tue 
BrickBurLDER it is hoped that the Youth’s Companion building will 
be adequately illustrated. The two buildings are an interesting 
contrast, and while they mutually help each other, — which unfortu- 


nately can rarely be said of contiguous buildings in our streets, — 


they provoke comparison. 


The smaller (the Pope building), by Messrs. Peabody «& 
Stearns, is of light buff brick with trimmings of cream-colored terra- 
cotta. The doorway and what little stonework there is on the 


ground story is of light Ohio sandstone. Above this, all mouldings and 
The detail 


The ensemble is in 


decorative members are in the nearly white terra-cotta. 
is refined and carefully studied and very rich. 
most respects beautifully proportioned ; but in the cornice the slight 
projection which the material called for seems to have been over- 
looked, with the result that the cornice is somewhat too light for the 
building. It should have been higher in order to have the requisite 


weight and dignity. Had it been a stone cornice, with the amount 








































THE 
its height would have probably been just right. The height of the 
upper story, on the other hand, seems somewhat too high in propor- 
tion to the rest of the building. Greater height added to the cornice 
and robbed from this story would have greatly improved the propor- 
the But the regrettable thing 
building is that, architecturally, it is a mere facade. 


tion of whole. 


most about this 


You turn the 
corner, and all the rich decorations, even the cornice and the strings, 
suddenly cease. There is nothing but a blank, uninteresting wall of 
yellow brick. We could gladly have dispensed with much of the 
rich decoration of the front (which, in view of the baldness of the 
sides, we are almost tempted to call overloaded) to have had the 
satisfaction which would have resulted from an architectural treat- 
ment of the whole. The facade is so detached from the blankness 
behind it, that it seems to lack support, and the fault, which unfortu- 
nately is the rule of most of our street architecture, is in this case 
made more apparent by the satisfying solidity of the neighboring 
building, whose conspicuous virtue it is to be treated as a whole. 
The cornices and strings run all around, even into the narrow alley 
that separates it from the Pope building, so that the great block 
tells to the eye as a massive and satisfying whole. Messrs. Hartwell 
& Richardson are to be congratulated in having given us in 
the Youth’s Companion building, perhaps, all things considered, the 
successful 


most business block (from an architectural point of 


view) in the city of Boston. As the facade of the Pope building 
is a conspicuous and charming example of the use of terra-cotta 
with brick, so the Youth’s Companicn building is an unusually 


Had the 


instead of 


fine example of what is possible in brick architecture. 
brick 


supplanted by brownstone in so much of the lower story as is not 


rich, mottled, russet been used throughout, being 


glass, we think the building as a whole would have gained greatly. 
And in this case the brownstone strings in the upper stories, which 
are doubtless called for by the brownstone in the first story, would 
been also of brick and would 


have have received a treatment 


in harmony with the rest of the building. 


more 
At present their detail is 
somewhat heavy. The only other point we are inclined to criticise 
is the spotty and ineffective terra-cotta decoration in the spandrils 
of the third-story arches. It for the 
height at which it is seen, nor the material in which it is executed. 


has not been well calculated 


But the proportions of the building as a whole are so excellent, and 
the detail as a rule so good, that we should hesitate to point to those 


features which seem less successful, were we not that 


careful and honest criticism is much needed just now as an aid to 


convineed 


further advance in our architecture. We must this 


without pointing to the especially successful treatment of the cornice, 


not close notice 
which, by its great height, and boldly, yet architecturally treated, de- 
tail, secures, even with the slight projection which the material calls 
for, the massiveness required in the crowning member of so massive 
a structure. 


A somewhat amusing example of the extent to which the ‘+ spoils” 
view of the civil service has extended itself to everything connected 
in any way with public administration, is furnished by the demand of 
the stone men that the mayor of Boston instruct the city architect 
to use more stone in his buildings and to stop using so much brick 
and terra-cotta. The idea that the stone dealers or any other dealers 
have any right to ‘*a share” in city work regardless of public good 
would be ludicrous if it did not indicate to what a serious extent the 
pernicious ‘* spoils” idea has eaten its way into the public mind. 
To any sane person, not personally interested, it should be obvious 
that the question of what is best for the public buildings is the only 
consideration that should be permissible. We may take occasion at 
another time to refer at length to the interesting manner in which the 


city architect of Boston is developing the use of brick and terra- 
cotta. 
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A FEW NEGLECTED CONSIDERATIONS WITH REGARD 
TO BRICK ARCHITECTURE. 


It is a recognized canon of good design that 
qualities, capabilities, and 


the 
limitations of any material in whieh a 
design is to be carried out must shape and modify the design itself, 


characteristic 


and that the best results are generally obtained when these qualities, 
and often the very limitations, are made to suggest the ultimate form 
Perhaps in the use of no material is this well-known rul 
nowadays disregarded than in the use ef brick 
nificent brick 


more often 
. although in the mag 
Lombardy and the Nether 
confessedly have inspired our work, 


buildings of lands, whiecl 


the 


guiding power of this rul 
is constantly evident, though it was probably instinctively felt rathe 
than consciousiy formulated. But all our modern des on is neces 
sarily more or less self-conscious, and the careful and reasoned in 
vestigation of the laws of design is, therefore, if we would do om 
best. a necessity, though doubtless often an irksome one It we 
to remember that our very self-consciousness makes the transgression 
of these laws the more repulsive in its results, since they never ca 
have the charm of naiveté. 

It cannot be denied that there have been great advances « 
in the brick architecture of this country, and great additions 
been made to the brick materials at the disposal of the architec 
until there are now a grest vari ty of bricks of unusual color SOT 
times good and sometimes bad) and of widely different shapes 
sizes Probably never had the brick des one such a variet 
material from which to choose. 

But while this development has gone on, here HS 
little corresponding advance in the use of the Commoner mate 
partly owing to a want of careful consideration on the part 
designers of the various elements of brick design, the Sper 
necessary characteristics of brick construction by means of 
effects should be sought, and partly owing » obstacles whir 
ill-considered and  unsystematic methods nanufacture 
vicious habits of craftsmanship, are unnecessa and often 
wittingly thrown in the way of the free and untrammelled 
commoner materials. A want of due regard to the same laws 
often prevented good results from being ained by tl Ise 
more unusual brick forms which have lately become 
Every one of discrimination can recall instances in which thi 
gard has produced worse results than could have been obt 
(other things being equal) by a straightforward sand sim) 
the commoner materials. We do not now refer to the general 
which govern all good design, but to the partieular laws whi 
the very nature of the ease, and growing out of the pe 
and special characteristics of the material, must obtain in 
designs. A want of regard to thes special laws has 
often marred or seriously injured otherwise good desion 
the use of expensive forms o1 qualities of yn Worst i ‘ 

It is not maintained that these laws and nitations are me 
sidered, but that instances are rare in moder lesign in whic hi 
all receive the close attention which they deserve and whiel ‘ 
will lead to the best results. 

It may be worth while, then, to consider some of the chara 
qualities of brickwork, even though in so doing will b . 
to make statements that will be but uisms 7 

A brick building is necessarily made up of small parts. his i 
perhaps constructionally the quality which most distinguishes a brick 
building from buildings of other material. In applying, then, to briel 
buildings the rule of design referred to at the beginning of this ) vy 
it is obvious, that the small pieces of which the design is constructionally 
made up must be recognized in the design itself, if the best and most 
characteristic result is to be produced. Large members made up of 
small pieces should therefore be avoided ; they only call attention 
unpleasantly to the necessary limitations of the material, and: mak« 


what should be a source of excellence into a shortcoming. Th 
design itself, then, should be made up of small units as the unit of 
construction itself is small, nor need this produce any unquietness of 
effect. Recognizing, however, that a sparkling and brilliant effect 
most easily obtained by the use of these small units, this should lh 
the effect aimed at, and the decoration 
trated upon certain points of the design. 
the best effects, no matter what the material, 


cially be regarded when dealing with brick. 


therefore should be concen 
This rule is apt to produc 
but it should espe 

In brick design, then, the 
wall surfaces should generally be kept broad and quiet, and decoration 
should be confined as a rule to cornices and strings, doors and win- 


dows, though even the windows are often best when least decorated 
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1as the most marked influence on is required in the wall, and sometimes has a special value in design 


owing to this fact, can have on account of the slightly marked horizontal lines produced by the 
| must therefore make up in continuous courses of headers, which, when the design seems. to re- 
be equally effective. This is quire it, can be emphasized by using headers of a slightly different 
< designs. Cornices are color, either a brick of different clay or hard-burned brick. The 
tion were to be that of stone. English and Flemish bonds are, however, usually, much more effec- 
e flattened, and the — tive, and make a much more picturesque wall, and each of them lends 

nember to the building itself to its own peculiar class of diaper patterns of considerable variety, 

| striking examples of the from the simple use of vitrified dark headers in Flemish bond, which is 
which crown — the so effective in many of the ** old colonial” buildings in and about Phila- 

ore rojecting but lowe lelphia, to the larger and more complicated patterns found in old Eng- 
se ince of the same law lish, Dutch, and French brick buildings; as, for instance, the diaper 

it ns, where enrichment in English bond on the Louis XII. front of the chAteau de Blois. The 
These patterns have brick used in the diaper should not form too strong a contrast, or the 

‘ iriety is endless result will be staring and unquiet. As a rule, the slightest contrast, 

joints of brick that will tell, is the most pleasant, and it is often well to break the 

They should be liaper irregularly to avoid too mechanical an effect, as is done in 

defect to be some of the buildings of the Inns of Court iii London. 1 nfortunately, 

ever, us ilready mentioned, the choice of colors in brick to be used to- 

ian al tisti vether in this way 1s restricted to those which chance to bond 

f¢ it together, and the designer is often obliged to content himself with 

iden: vet the what he ean, rather than with what he would. It will be greatly to 

hinge to be the advantage of brick manufacturers, as well as of architects, when a 

ds to be uniform standard size, or series of sizes, shall come into more general 

lesion, Ist The contemptible sham of a false bond is sometimes resorted 

stion of desien as to on account, partly of this irregularity of brick sizes, and partly 

owing to the habit that has been formed by bricklayers using almost 

[Indeed exclusively what we have called the American bond. So ingrain is 

st « tent this habit of the bricklayers that it costs more to use English or 

Ye Flemish bond, though the additional cost is merely due to the fact 

iat the ricklayers are unaccustomed to it. The more architects 

| - 5 usist on the use of these bonds, the less expensive will they become. 

But at present so) 0pernicious is the habit of our bricklayers 
‘ Ss. W t t most of them will go to the trouble of cutting off the tails of their 

yx 4ax 3 eaders and make a sham bond, rather than lay their brick with a 

‘ eguial | lemish bond. 


Probably the most striking visual quality of a common brick wall 


Size s its color. It is red: a ve ry patent fact, which, however, is often 

| rick not enough considered n relation to the design. In the deep 
estion if Size ed brickwork, mouldings of too slight projection, or too delicate 

() feed, contour lose their effect. If we desire our wall to be beautiful as 

ys are made, well as red, we must remember that a perfectly even shade of very 

ck strong color over a large space is always especially unpleasant. 


Perfectly even shades are never found in nature, and are always to be 


esig olded in art. but especially so with strong colors over large spaces. 


ts « Now, an unvaried, stupid, tiresome red is not natural to a brick 

ssist the wal It is natural to a brick wall to have the most. delightful 

est But ety of color. The stupidity and tiresomeness can only be ob- 

ned by deliberately culling and arranging the brick until the effect 

es I ! sas mechanical and as ugly as if the side of the house had been 

tunity painted, and it is worse than a painted wall, as the wearisome 

nonotony has been painstakingly sought. It looks ** neat” perhaps, 

lesigners, but it is a trivial and detestable neatness, obtained at the expense of 

As ¥ ‘ ointed eauty. Brick should only be culled to throw out those of pool 
ndard quality. It is strange that in nature we admire the wonderful 

tions of wiety of color in a shingle beach, and yet in building choose the 

ex lead monotony of a culled pressed-brick wall; that we go to Europe 

nd admire the picturesque beauty of the many-tinted red-tile roofs, 

e brick und yet in roofing our own buildings prefer to make them look as if 

y a face they had been painted from a pot of vermilion. As a rule, common 

with either no brick produce a more beautiful wall than pressed brick, on account 

e} to be col ol the greatel variety of eolor and their superior texture. The 

struet the facing adds pressed brick are generally best confined to the moulded work and 
Ss is [tel ery evident irches, or used in bands in friezes or base course. In city buildings 


sutisfy the trained — pressed brick can be appropriately used even for a whole building, if 


‘ upression to the eye that the brick are not culled to produce an even color, and they are 

n facing in no way und to espe ially vi 'uable in interior work. But in buildings in the coun- 
does not make so try, set among trees and rising from greensward, the common 

- lemish, or what might — brick, on all artistic considerations, are greatly to be preferred, and the 
tonous and mechanical great variety of color that can be had by combinations of common 

three bonds we have mentioned, — brick of different makes (provided they will bond with one another) 

nuch better constructionally can be made productive of the most charming color harmonies. 

can (we believe its use is con lo speak of the use of tile and glazes, and of terra-cotta, which 
d consisting of a course of headers must play an important part in any complete brick architecture, is 
tter is, however, a sufficiently rather beyond the province of this paper. It may be worth while, 
t may indeed be even con- however, to note that the use of tile of various shapes and colors in 


ilinal than transverse strength connection with brick can be made greatly to enrich our brick 
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architecture, and will doubtless in the near future lead to new and 
promising developments. One simple use of roofing tile very com- 
mon in Auvergne may be mentioned for its effectiveness and its 
suggestion of further possibilities. The simple pan tile is there used 
to form the corbelling of the cornices of many of the dwellings. 
The tiles are imbedded in the wall at one end and project about one 
fourth of theiriength. They are laid close together, all with their con- 
cave side up. Three or four courses in height, breaking joint with 
each other, each course projecting beyond the course below, are 
used to form the corbelling of the cornices. The ends of the tile 
are filled with cement. 


The effect is extremely pretty. 
It has been the object of this pape, merely to call attention to a 


few considerations with regard to brick architecture, which, though 
trite, are often neglected, in the belief that merely to direct attention 
to them will lead to their being more often regarded. In developing 
our own brick architecture we cannot do better than turn to the noble 


brick building of the past, in the endeavor to learn the principles 


that underlay its developments, and in the hope and belief that these 


principles will receive more beautiful exposition in the future. 


H. LANGrorp WARREN. 





A TERRA-COTTA STYLE. 


The larger employment of terra-cotta as an architectural dressing 
promises to do something towards the development of a bolder style 
of street frontage than we have been in the habit of seeing. <A few 
of the advantages of employing this material we have lately referred 
to in these pages, such as its durability compared with stone, and 
even with brick, in a smoke-charged atmosphere; but there is one 
other recommendation which it has over brick that may be men- 
tioned, namely, its determination of feature. The architecture of 
every great period has been determined, in a very large degree, by 
the materials employed; thus we had the monolithic style of Egypt 
and Greece, in which large masses of stone or marble of great 
hardness were used in huge rectangular blocks, and we had the com- 
posite construction of the Romans giving expression to a more 
tractable and pliant style of building, in which bricks and smaller 
stone masonry were combined. The Romanesque and Gothic 
builders still further developed the composite method by adopting 
the arch and vault, and showed what noble and grand effects could 
be achieved by the use of small stones and rubble constructed upon 
a strictly mechanical system Every component stone or brick was 
placed, or rather supported, by compressive action, enabling the 
builder, so long as he could use massive walls and buttresses, to 
build vaults unknown to the ancients. Architecture, like history, 
has repeated itself, and we are now in an age of transition adopting 
both methods. There is reason for believing, indeed, the monolithic 
principle is about to reassert once more a sway over the architect. 
The processes of manufacturing concretes out of broken material 
and débris has led to the production of large monoliths in con- 
struction, and burners of terra-cotta have discovered the secret of 
moulding masses of clay, without appreciable shrinkage or warping, 
that can take the place of stone. The re-employment of these 
materials, cast in large forms, will take us back to the trabeate 
system of the Greeks. But let us act upon principle, and not too 
hastily. 

With brick, the architect had to combine to produce effect. Let 
us take the Gothic epoch of German brick-building, when the most 
elaborate structures were built of brick. In the earlier period the 
brick Romanesque prevailed in the North German lowlands, and a 
rich style of pier growth was the result, that has never been sur- 
passed. The shafts of brick were grouped together or clustered, 
the upper part of the shafts being often brought to a square under 
the abaci, which retained the rectangular forms in plan. The 
towers, often connected, are well known to students of Rhenish 
architecture. In the later and Gothic epoch brick features reached 
their complete development; the piers were made less numerous, 
but became more elaborate in plan, for we occasionally see squares 
with membered shafts of half-cylindrical shape on each face, or 
octagon forms richly shafted and undercut between the salient 
angles; yet, with all these modifications, the simple outlines were 
observed, for it is a peculiarity of brick growth that though the parts 
are multiplied, the contours are preserved simple from the very 
exigencies of the material. In stone, in large masses, there was 
scope for the architectural enrichment by deep mouldings, and con- 
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sequently we find the Gothic arch members often assumed very 
irregular forms in section. In brick architecture the contrery 
followed as a matter of course. We observe this in the deep splayed 
jambs and heads of doorways, where the receding face is broken up 
into squares or rectangular notches, or enlivened by shafts and 
members as in a rich moulding. \ considerable richness of me 
bering was thus produced, though, as one writer says, owing | 
limits imposed by the material, a ‘*strict architectonic law w 
observed in a certain rhythmic repetition of the design 


Now, what was the cause of the decline of this architect 
We find it was the general return to stone treatment Hithe 
moulded work and ornamentation were restricted to the legit 
principle of brickwork or repetition of the same general 
now architects began to copy stone design, the mouldings and t 
of stone, and from that time the brick architecture declined \ 


stance the history of German brick-building to show w 
pened, and will happen again, if we mistake the emp! 


or terra-cotta for stone. Architects have been hitherto 
reproduce ‘* literally” stone features such as windows, cori 

ters, and other ornaments in the material, without making 

for the nature and properties of moulded and baked clay \s 
find in the study of brick architecture, while it flourish 


Germany and Italy, the essential idea of brickwork wa 
and a special treatment was followed depending 


peculiarities of the material. It never imitated stone 
when it did, the style soon degenerated. W 
buildings in London where terra-cotta has been used w 
artistic results. It is generally made a substit 
some architects design in so accommodating an lie 
stantly see in deseriptions of designs sent in in co 
dressings or features may be executed in ‘* either ston 
What can be expected from such an illogi proces 


work? If a facade has been designed for stonewo 
to one ill-adapted for a proper terra-cotta tr 

of the material cast in pilasters, mullions, 
jointed with brickwork, are employed, which « 
settlement of the two materials, or by 
the terra-cotta, or are so warped in the 
of effect and accuracy in the work. 
Fleet Street. the Strand, and the Poultry the 

application arising chiefly from a desire to in 

the bulk. Thus we see whole windows with thi nal 
a few pieces of terra-cotta, arches constructed of blocks « 
reproducing the details of stonework. By sing 

certain multiple of the brick courses md by 

sign a treatment dictated by the importance 

of mass or undercut members, there is much to be ce 
terra-cotta a pleasing and useful substitute of stone in brir 
The brickwork of Germany affords in many of adetiits 
able forms, as those of jambs and pliers, stringcourses 
cornices, and other features of a decorat N 
models for moulded work can be seen t 


A larger and bola nel 


churches of that country. 

or ornamentation must of necessity arise if architects fo 
ciple we have suggested. As the difficulties in 

are overcome, so will the material be made int U'¢ | 
limits of the ornamentation are, however, set 

can be most easily moulded must stamp t 

evolved from such material. For warehouse purpose 
architecture generally, we have experience to work upo In | 
ringdon Street, near Holborn Viaduct, a large warehouse | \I 
Ward & Co. is erected, in which a nice ¢ 

eotta has been introduced in the red brickwork, blendin 

latter. The style is a free Renaissance, a | e. wide, 

what awkwardly proportioned gable occupying a consider: 


of the front, with one low wine. The centre of the gable 


window entirely of the material, and the 


inrge two nna three 
windows with mullions and ornamental heads indicate the va 
terra-cotta for window openings of a large flat kind. \ deep: 
with flat modelled trusses of slight projection and relief om 
between, runs along the front, and from this the raking cornice 
coping, also’of terra-cotta, springs. Here the projections are kept fl 


We could point to other recent examples of the use of thi 

in the mean time the value of relief of a light kind, for red bri 
especially, and a tint that will harmonize with the red work an 
clean, are obvious advantages, not to be slightly passed ove The 


Building News. 
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some problems will be given in which it will be necessary to devise 
patterns which will meet certain general requirements, artistic and 


constructive, among the latter of which will be economy of manu- 
facture, perfect bonding, adaptability to interior and exterior angles, 
eturns, ete. 
Occasionally larger problems with proportionate rewards will be 
ven, and these will call for designs of complete buildings, the 
programme being drawn up with a view to representing a type of prob- 
n, the solution of which will lead to general rather than to specia 
study. The winning designs will be published in Tur Bricksurper, 
ul if there are others of real merit, arrangements for their publica- 
subsequently be made. 
The programme of the first competition, with full conditions, will 


uneed in the February number. 


WETTING BRICKS BEFORE USE. 


New bricks are always covered with a coating of dust and fine 
nd, and, unless this coating is washed*‘of, it intervenes between 
the bricks and mortar, and frequently entirely destroys the adhesion. 
Strong brickwork cannot, therefore, be executed either in lime o1 

ent mortar unless the bricks are not only damp but have actually 
washed Colonel ‘Totten, of the United States army, remarks on 


subject of experiments against casement embrasures: ‘* In the 
ings against brickwork from a 42-pounder, it was noticed 
was separation of bricks from mortar very generally, as 

to the breach caused by the shot; and it was certain that if 
esion (| been greater the effect of the shot would have been 
ess. ‘* The want of cohesion was due, as seemed to 


erposition of dust, sometimes quite 


‘ 


iy doubt, to the int 


perhaps, more generally composing a layer slightly coher- 
wdy of the bricks. he process of laying must be to 
se every brick to be thoroughly soaked in water, and to be laid 


oment it ceases to drip.”” In an experiment made at Shoebury- 

$8 th shot and shell fired from an 80-pounder Armstrong gun 
in experimental brick revetment before the Defence Commis- 

not only were the bricks blown out without a particle of morta 
ering to them, and generally without a fracture on them, but 
ree feet from the ground, the whole of the under part of the 

etment was liowh Away for a length of twelve or thirteen feet. 
depth of five or six feet, leaving an-entire horizontal course 

: tthe upper limit of the fracture, with an even course of 
ulhering to it. precisely as if it had been laid on as stucco 

ower part of the wall had been removed. lo have allowed 

clean separation, leaving a horizontal beam of bricks with 

vearing standing, and evenly coated with mortar under- 

eath, some unusual interference with the adhesion of the mortar 
ist have been at work. As the wall was built on a site of which the 
sted of fine sand, it seems probable that the line of separation 

rked the termination of one period of the work, and that before 
was commenced a layer of fine sand had been deposited on 

vy 1 wind. Colonel Totten thinks that his orders with respect 

to wetting the bricks could be carried out, without extra expense, 
yan ‘*arrangement easily devised,” but Vicat states ‘‘ the soaking 
materials is evidently an addition to the labor which should be 
taken into account in the detailed estimates,” and doubtless, though 
the extra expense of water when abundant need be trifling only, 
there must be some allowance made for it beyond what is now paid 
or brickwork. It is certainly, however, well worth consideration 
whether, if the difficulties in the way of carrying it out were greater, 
they ought not to be surmounted, more especially in extensive forti- 
fications constructed with bricks burned on the spot, and built into 


the work as soon as they have left the clamp or the kiln, — often, 
indeed, before they are cold. What difficulties there may be in 
effecting it are not so much raised by the master builder — for a 


trifling extra price to cover the expense of the wetting would satisfy 
hin as by the bricklayer, whose day’s labor is considered of the 
same value, whether he works with wetted or dry bricks, and bricks 
‘just ceasing to drip” are so hurtful to his fingers that he has a 
decided objection to handling them in that condition. Colonel Totten, 
indeed, in continuation of his former remarks, adds, ‘** but I must 
caution you that, as this will be in some respects a disagreeable pro- 
cess to the masons, they will negleet it or do it improperly, unless it 
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be imperatively and perseveringly insisted on.”” The best plan, there- 
fore, would be to wet the bricks for them by trustworthy workmen, 
employed and paid by Government. Probably a soldier, who has 
been accustomed to obey orders to the letter, could best be depended 
upon in such a case. Vicat recommends in large works watering the 
bricks whilst in the stack with a fire engine, so that they may reach 
the mason’s hands in a soaked state. It was thus, he states, that M. 
Inspector-General Deschamps, at the bridge of Bordeaux, watered 
the bricks piled upon the service bridges. — H. D. Y. Scort, iu The 
Architect. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Plate |. Building for the Ludiow Mfg. Co., Boston. Messrs. Peabody & Stearns 

Architects, 53 Exchange Street, Boston. 

The basement story and the sills and strings of this building are of 
brownstone; the rest is entirely of brick. It is a capital example of 
the beauty that can be attained by a simple and right use of ordinary 
brick forms. It is noticeable that the effect is obtained, with only 
a sparing use of moulded brick. The few moulded 
from the Philadelphia and Boston Face Brick Co. 

The building is charmingly proportioned, and the detail well 
studied and good in scale. 
suited to the material. 


brick used are 


The cornice is a good example of design 
It has great height and shallow projections. 


Plate 2. Corner Bay of the Lincoln Street Stores, Boston, Fred. L. Ames, Esq., 
Owner. Shepley, Rutan & Coolidge, Architects, Ames Building, Boston. 
Our illustration shows the upper part of one bay of this store. 
The story below is of brownstone, as also the strings and the 
crowning member of the cornice, and the angle column. The build- 
ing is an admirable and well-proportioned example of the effective use 
of common, unmoulded brick. The only moulded brick is in the 
dentils. ‘The cornice is especially successful, and is an example of 
the peculiar attractiveness that can be given to a well-treated brick 
cornice having qualities such as could not be obtained in any other 
material. 


are 


We venture. however, to question whether the use of 
brownstone for the lower story, in connection with brick above, is 
ever desirable. Each material seems to lose by juxtaposition with 
the other, and we think this building would have gained in dignity 
and attractiveness had it been entirely of brick. The brick 
this building are sand-struck bricks from the kilns of 
State Brick Company, at Epping, N. H. 


used in 


the Granite 


Plate 3. Some Boston Details. 


rhese are characteristic, but by no means faultless details, quite 
representative of the average of modern brick architecture. 

The upper part of the cornice of the Phillips school is liney and 
confused, and has rather too much projection for the treatment 
adopted. It would be improved by suppressing some of the offsets. 
The cornice of the Patrol House on Joy Street is rather bald in 
effect, and the very long brackets seem hardly required to carry the 
slight, but rude and shapeless, crowning member of stone. ’ The 
arches are an example of the way not to combine stone and brick. 
The combination of arch and lintel is unpleasant in itself, and one 
feels that either the arch or the lintel is superfluous. The five 
arches of the Cold Storage Warehouse are better; but here, too, the 
cornice is unpleasantly liney. 
one of the offsets. 
recessed 


It would be improved by suppressing 
The diaper formed of alternately projecting and 
effective. Where such projection is used to 
form diapers or other decoration in brickwork, it will be found that 
a very slight projection generally produces the best result. 


headers is 


Plate 4. Some Italian Cornices. 


The cornices here given are from the churches of San Giovanni e 
Paolo and Santa Maria Gloriosa dei Frari a Venice, and Santa Maria 
in Foro at Vicenza, all of about the middle of the thirteenth century, 
and are characteristic and admirable examples of Italian Gothic 
brickwork. The great height and very slight projection of these 
cornices are especially noteworthy, as well as the simple means by 
which so much and so beautiful effect is produced. 


Plate 5. Some Italian Windows. 


These examples of Italian Gothic windows from the house of 
Ezzelino at Padua, and from a house in the Piazza Cavour at San 
Gimignano, are of about the same period as the examples of cornices 
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Here again the flat projections, the 


the smallness of the parts are to be noticed, and thi 


of alignment of the arch brick, the } 


one centre as for a semicireular arch. 


Plates 6 and 7. Residence of Dr. W. B 


ints of 


Messrs. Hartwei! & Richardson, Architects, 60 Devonshire Street 


This is another example of effect obtained by t 


There is here absolutely no moulded 


corni 


ces, and arches consists entirely of slight offs 
courses, and the use of siinpl dentils of proj 
flatwise or vertically. The design seems ' 
effect for a private house, due especially to the exag 
the flat arches and archivolts, though this heavine 


by the very slight projection of all the 


brie rit 
\. l 


too nearly equal in height for the best propo ) 
we cannot help thinking that the design would 
improved by the omission of the string at le 
window sills. The design is at an 
straightforward simplicity. Phe brick 

Hoyt’s water-struck bricks, made at H 


brow 


Plate 8. Gable of Residence of Col.J. C. 
H. H. Richardson, Architect. 


nstone. 


Rutan & Coolidge, Boston. 


This gable is a sugvestiv 


terns. The rounding of the window 
arches is the only moulding in tl 
moulding, but merely a softening « 
flush, the label course over the w 
brick. The pear-shaped centres ol 
tiles made to shap and set flush. 
suggested by the seale-like arrang 
the inner shell in Roman brick dome 
theon, or as Inay be seen mr the x 
This Roman domical work w ! 
very decorative in effect, and sug ~ 
vables are found in old) Dutch wor 
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Fireplace in the Residence of Henry D. Y« 


Messrs. Hartwell & Richardson, Architects, 60 Devon 
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THE BRICKBUILDER. 


PRACTICAL NOTES. 
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These box anchors are made in many forms to suit the size of 
timbers, and for heavy girders the base plate is extended outwardly, 
forming a good bearing on the wall. Air spaces are also provided 
which permit a circulation of air around the timber and thereby 
prevent dry rot. If the timber is wet or unseasoned it has a chance 
to dry out after being put in. These also afford protection against 
fire from defective flues, as the joist ends are covered by a ventilated 
iron box. 

The company introducing this invention have agencies estab- 
lished in nearly every large city, who will estimate and furnish the 
castings delivered at the building. The castings are so simple that 
any foundry can make them. We understand that over one hundred 
buildings are now supplied with this new device, which is the best 


f 


proof of its utility. 


Book NOTICES. 


A TREATISE ON MASONRY CONSTRUCTION, by Ira O. Baker, C. E., Pro- 
fessor of Civil Engineering in the University of Illinois. Sixth edition. New 
York, John Wiley & Sons. 


The sixth edition of Prof. Baker's standard treatise hardly 
needs more than to be mentioned. The* parts of this useful book 
with which Tue Bricksurtper is directly concerned, while short, 
contain much valuable matter. The chapter on brick treats of the 
processes of manufacture, the classification of brick with the quali- 
ties and properties of each class, the requisites for good brick, 
methods of testing, absorbing power, strength, and sizes of brick. 
Chapter VIII., on Brick Masonry, treats of the relation of mortar to 
the strength cf brickwork, of the various bonds, of compressive and 
transverse strength, of measurement of brickwork, of estimates 


and specifications, of the comparative value of brick and stone 


masonry, of efflorescence in brickwork, and methods of making 
brick impervious to water. In relation to the bond of brick it is 
worth noting that what we call English bond, like ‘* English break- 
fast tea.’’ is peculiar to this country. In Eneland, the English 
bond is always a course of headers and a course of stretchers in 
alternate courses, yet the specifications of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fé Railroad as here quoted speak of **the ordinary English 
bond, five stretcher courses to one header course.” What the author 
says of the comparative merits of brick and stone we venture to 
quote in full: 


* Brick masonry is not much used, except in the wails of buildings, in 
lining tunnels, and in constructing sewers, the general opinion being that 
brickwork is in every way inferior to stone masonry. This belief may 
have been well founded when brick was made wholly by hand, by inexpert 
operatives, and imperfectly burned in the old-time kilns, the product being 
then generally poor; but things have changed, and since the manufacture 
of brick has become a business conducted on a large scale by enterprising 
mep, with the aid of a variety of machines and improved kilns, the product 
is more regular in size and quality, and stronger than formerly. Brick is 
rapidly displacing stone for the largest and best buildings in the cities, 
particularly in Chieago and St. Petersburg, where the vicissitudes of the 
climate try masonry very severely. There are many engineering structures 
in which brick could be profitably employed instead of stone, as, for 
example, the walls of box-culverts, cattle-guards, ete., and the less im- 
portant bridge piers and abutments, particularly of highway bridges. 

* Brickwork is superior to stone masonry in several respects, as follows : 
l In many localities brick is cheaper than stone, since the former can be 
made near by, while the latter must be shipped. 2. As brick can be laid 
by less skilful masons than stone, it costs less to lay it. 3. Brick is more 
easily handled than stone, and can be laid without any hoisting apparatus. 
!. Brick requires less fitting at corners and openings. «5. Brick masonry 
is less liable to great weakness through inaccurate dressing or bedding. 
6. Brickwork resists fire better than limestone, granite, or marble; sand- 
stone being the only variety of stone that can compare with brick in this 
respect. 7. Good brick stands the effect of weathering and of the acids in 
the atmosphere better than sandstones, and in durability even approaches 
some of the harder stones (see $§ 31-33). 8. All masonry fails when the 
mortar in its joints disintegrates or becomes dislodged, therefore brick 
masonry will endure the vicissitudes of weather as well as stone masonry, 
or even better, since the former usually has thinner joints.” 


We doubt if the belief ‘* that brickwork is in every way inferior 
to stone masonry” was ever ** well founded.” Witness, for instance, 
the numerous brick buildings of ancient Rome and medieval Europe. 
In engineering works brick is much more used in Europe than with 
us, especially in England, and with us, as Prof. Baker admits, brick 
might often with advantage be used in place of iron. In the para- 
graph on efflorescence we find no mention of some of the more re- 
cent methods proposed for making brick walls impervious to water, 
such as Caffall’s and Cabot’s processes. Some comparisons of these 
with Sylvester's method, which is described, would have been of value. 
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